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SEPULCHRAL CUP-MARKS, POOLS AND CONDUITS 
NEAR JERUSALEM. 

BY W. H. WORRELL. 

Kennedy School of Missions. 

A straight line drawn from the Protestant Cemetery to the Der Abu 
Tor/ across the hill known as the Mount of Evil Counsel, which is on 
the south side of the Widi er-Rababa, passes through a little Karaite 
cemetery, in the midst of ancient tombs, which is not over a hundred years 
old and which is not mentioned in descriptions of Jerusalem.- The place 
is interesting because of its abundant cup-marks, of various ages and 
origins.^ 

Cup-marked stones occur in many places throughout the world, and 
present one of the most fascinating of archaeological problems, the solution 
of which will remain impossible until it is realized that no one explanation 
is satisfactory for what is in reality a complex of independent problems, 
similar only in that they have to do with holes and depressions in rock 

* The Mount of Evil Counsel is called nowadays by the townspeople Gebel Abu Tor, 
by the peasants G. Abu Tor, and by the guidebooks G. Abu Tor or similarly. Tor 
is unintelligible to the townspeople. They do not connect it with the correct form J'or, 
out of which it has arisen, by the t becoming t and then, under the influence of the velar 
vowel, o, the velarized dental t. Cf. Baedeker, Faldstina und Syrien, 1910, p. 78; 
Tobler, Topographie von Jerusalem, 1853, ii, p. 5 : ^ ' nach meinem Ohre beinahe wie Sor, ' ' 
i. e., t; Eobinson, Bihlical Besearches, i, p. 276. The Mount of Olives is called 
Gebel at-Tur, with the old Aramaic name (cf. Abu 1-Fida, ed. Eeinaud-deSlane, p. 69) 
Tur Zaita; and Tur may have influenced Tor, as the two are still confused. Meister- 
mann, Nouveau Guide de Terre Sainte, 1907, p. 207, explains: ^^DJebel Deir Abou Tor, 
mont du convent du P^re du Taureau. II y eut la anciennement un monastere sous le 
vocable de saint Luc, dont 1 ^embleme 6vang61ique est le boeuf . ' ' The cliffs at the side 
of the Mount of Evil Counsel are called Saq al-^Arus, cms sponsae; its slope, as-Burnen, 
an unintelligible name; its eastern end, as-Samma^, the candlemaker or (classical) the 
candlestick; its top, or the parallel ridge beyond it, ar-Ras, with which one may 
compare ha-R6s, II Samuel, xvi, 1, according to the LXX a proper name. 

^ The Karaites in Jerusalem number at present scarcely a dozen families, and have no 
rabbi. Their old burial places on the other side of Hinnom and in Kedron are well 
known. The ancient tombs at this point on the Mount of Evil Counsel have often been 
described. Cf . Tobler, op. cit., especially his tombs nos. 19, 20 in ii, pp. 255ff. These 
are called by the peasants Maga 'ir al-Kuf rija, Caves of the Infidels. 

^ Dalman, Die Schalensteine P(Mstinas in ihrer Beziehung zu alter Kultur und Beligion, 
in Faldstina Jahrhuch, 1908, p. 38, says: *^In der unmittelbaren Umgebung Jerusalems 
ist mir keine Grabanlage bekannt, bei welcher Schalenvertiefungen vorkamen.'M 
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surfaces.* Such may be caused by dripping or eddying water; but these 
require peculiar conditions which can rarely be supposed to have existed 
in Palestine. Idle loungers, such as the Palestinian shepherds, who sun 
themselves on the hillside or seek refuge from heat and rain in abandoned 
tombs, can hardly be credited with the expenditure of energy required 
to produce the cup-holes and cup-hollows found there. Holes are often 
made for sockets to hold beams, poles, lamps or jars; but these by their 
shape and position are easily recognized as such.^ In an age of little 
pottery, depressions in the rock might be made to serve many domestic 
purposes: the watering of flocks, the washing of clothing and cloth; 
but they would have to be rather large and deep, and near some water 
supply. Large, shallow, elongated depressions are used by peasants for 
pounding oil out of olives, and it is suggested that they might be used 
for pressing grapes or grinding corn; but, although shepherds can be 
found who say that they have seen cup-marks used for watering animals 
and for pressing olives, it seems impossible to find anyone who will admit 
that he has made a cup-mark of any kind or seen one made. It may well 
be that they are now so used ; but they do not appear to have been made 
for such purposes. The curious little hemispherical depressions on the 
flat-lying Karaite grave-stones on the Mount of Evil Counsel, and simi- 
lar ones in the Muslim cemetery by the St. Stephen's Gate, too small to 
be explained away in this manner — for they measure only about two inches 
in diameter — are said, by Karaites and Muslims alike, to have been made 
there to collect water for the thirsty birds who will gladden the spot with 
their song.^ The old care-taker of the Muslim cemetery stated, with 
apologies for what he deemed a superstition, that the dead were supposed 
to drink from these holes, and that the mourners come and fill them in the 
dry season. At a distance from graves and tombs similar depressions 
may have been made for the refreshment of genii. There is abundant 
evidence that such cup-marks were used for containing blood or food- 
offerings in connection with altars and tombs. A very limited number 
only can have been symbols of a goddess or of the female principle. 

*Vid. Thomsen, Kompendium der paldstinischen Altertumslcunde, 1913, pp. 28ff. and 
references. It is supposed that the round holes are made by rotating some sort of driU 
by means of a bow-and-string, and the others by chipping out, or grinding with a stone 
moved back and forth. 

^ E. g., the sockets in the cliffs at Der Eif a near As jut, Egypt, and elsewhere, in which 
beams were laid for the houses built out as extensions of the cave dwellings. 

°A very few cup-marks are found among the grave-stones of orthodox Jews on the 
Mount of Olives; and the orthodox have no explanation of their purpose. 

The very old and common idea of the soul-bird which here appears, may have 
originated independently anywhere in connection with water left for the dead. 
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Illustrations of several varieties of cup-marks may be found in the 
Karaite cemetery on Abu Tor. But before considering these, it is 
necessary to call attention to the fact that a great deal that was once well 
underground has become through quarrying operations — ^how many curious 
''remains'' are due to them! — open hill-side. The destruction of the 




Fig. 1. 



tombs in Hinnom has been a long process and recently a rapid one, as 
anyone may observe from comparison of them as they are with Tobler's 
description. His no. 19 was dynamited by British soldiers in December, 
1917 ; his no. 20 is about half removed. The ragged shapes that lie about 
must be studied with cautious reference to this. It should also be said 
that, of course, there is none but a chance connection between the old 
Jewish tombs of this vicinity and the recent Karaite cemetery. 



LEGENDS TO FIGURES. 

Fig. 1. The Karaite cemetery and its ancient Jewish tombs as viewed from the 
Protestant cemetery. 

Fig. 2. A grave-stone with three cup-marks, made subsequent to the inscription. 

Fig. 3. A grave-stone with two very carefully made cup-marks, probably as old as 
the inscription. 

Fig. 4. Part of a tomb, once underground but now exposed, showing quarriers' 
groove. 

Fig. 5. A curious fragment with a depre^ion, which I cannot explain. 

Fig. 6. Two shallow depressions upon the stone which was once in front of the 
secondary entrance to the ante-chamber of a Jewish tomb. The outline of the chief 
entrance is plainly seen to the right. It does not appear to have been inside the tomb. 

Fig. 7. Similar depressions upon what was once the bench within a chamber of the 
same tomb (Fig. 6). Bodies or ossuaries are supposed to have occupied such benches. 
How could the depressions then have been employed? 

Fig. 8. Similar depressions, similarly located, in another part of the same tomb 
(Fig, 6). Peasants would hardly go into a tomb to press their olives. 

Figs. 9, 10. Depressions upon altar-like rocks, doubtless remains of tombs. 

Fig. 11. Depression said by a shepherd to be used for watering goats from a near-by 
cistern. 

Fig. 12. Similar (Fig. 11) but larger depression on an undressed rock remote from 
water. 

Fig. 13. A basin on the hill-side at Sebaste. 

Fig. 14. Ancient mortars at old Jericho, which suggest a possible use of certain 
cup-marks. 

Fig. 15. Lamp-niches in the vestibule of a tomb on Abu Tor. 

Fig. 16. Present appearance of Tobler's tomb No. 20. In the shadow first encoun- 
tered to the left of the stairs is a water-pool, once within the tomb, fed by a channel in 
the rock which rims upward and terminates in some arrangement which has been broken 
away. 

Fig. 17. The pool. (Tobler's tomb No. 20.) 

Fig. 18. The channel. Just above the pool is a niche. (Tobler's tomb No. 20.) 

Fig. 19. Remains of the ante-chamber of a tomb near the Tombs of the Judges, 
showing a small pool within a recess, and a feeding channel communicating with a reser- 
voir or trench in the rock above. I have not seen this tomb, and owe the photographic 
evidence to Professor Paton who took the picture in 1903-4. 

Fig. 20. Cisterns and conduits in the so-called Tombs of the Kings, Jerusalem, thought 
to be of Helen of Adiabene, 40-70 A.D. 

Fig. 21. Pool in the court to the right of the portico in the same tomb (Fig. 20). 
There is a still larger pool within the portico, directly in front of the subterranean 
entrance to the catacombs, so situated as to make entrance diflS.eult without passing 
through it. There is also a small pool on the stairway. 
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Fig. 2. 




Fig. 3. 
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Fig. 4. 




Fig. 5. 
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Fig. 6. 




Fig. 7. 
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Fig. 8. 




Fig. 9. 
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Fig. 10. 




Fig. 11. 
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Fig. 12. 




rig. 13. 
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Fig. 14. 




Fig. 15. 
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Fig. 16. 




Fig. 17. 
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Fig. 18. 




Fig. 19. 
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Fig. 20. 




Fig. 21. 
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A great deal has been written on the Tombs of the Kings ; but, so far as I 
know, no one has explained satisfactorily the presence and position of the 
pools, cisterns and conduits. For that matter, no one has explained the 
irregularity of the stairway, the stone bench running around two sides of the 
great court, the gutter begun on the east wall of the court and abandoned, 
the manner of draining the court, the great difference in age and character 
of the tomb-chambers within, and the depression, possibly a pool, in the 
floor of the door leading to the last of the chambers. 

I believe that the system is one of gradual growth. The stairway was 
not designed and executed, with a certain number of steps, each of certain 
dimensions, but was adapted from the rough stairway left by quarriers 
as they dug downward. The cisterns were '^solution-caves," like bubbles 
in the solid rock, opened up by the quarrying operations. The gutters 
were at once for draining the stairway and preventing accumulation of 
water below, and for filling the cisterns. The great court itself was 
originally a quarry. The bench, in imitation of those which were always 
found in the ante-chambers of old Jewish tombs, was fashioned when 
the great pit was made over into the court of the tomb. The discontinued 
conduit shows that the alterations were not systematically undertaken. 
The underground chambers were made little by little. A kok in one 
instance has been made the entrance to a new chamber. The chamber 
with arcosolia is of better workmanship and better preserved than older 
portions. 

The foregoing figures present four problems: The meaning of the 
Karaite cup-marks. The meaning of the shallow depressions in the old 
tombs. The meaning of the larger depressions lying in the open. The 
meaning of pools and conduits in tombs. 

The third of these I should answer by saying that they are probably, 
though not certainly, independent of both the ancient Jewish tombs and 
the modern Karaite graves ; and their use probably, though not certainly, 
practical. The second may be answered with much more reserve : These 
shallow depressions may be for pressing olives, or they may have something 
to do with the apparatus of the ancient Jewish tombs in which they occur ; 
being used to contain some kind of offering left for the dead. Of the 
first problem it may be said, without much danger of error, that the 
Karaite, like the Muslim, cupules are receptacles for water that is placed 
for the refreshment of the thirsty dead. And this answer leads to 
the solution of the fourth problem : The pools and feeding-conduits in the 
ancient tombs are the larger counterpart — prototype or development — of the 
cup-marks on the tomb-stones. 

Nowhere more than in Babylonia and Assyria is the thirst of the dead 
felt and provided for. We read in the text of the Eassam Cylinder, col. vi, 
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70-76: ^^Die Mausoleen ihrer Konige, der Friiheren und der Spateren, 
die Asur und Istar, meine Herren, nicht gefiirchtet und sich gegen die 
Konige, meine Vater, aufgelehnt hatten, zerstorte, verheerte ich und Hess 
sie die Sonne sehen. Ihre Gebeine nahm ich (mit) nach Assyrien, ihren 
Geistern legte ich Rhuelosigkeit auf und verwehrte ihnen Speisung und 
Wasserspendung. " (Keilinschriftliche Bihliothek, vol. ii, 207.) The very 
ancient burial-caves at Gezer are filled with jars which must have con- 
tained liquid refreshment for the dead. Both Greeks and Romans had 
mechanical arrangements for conveying liquids into the grave under- 
ground. It would not be surprising, therefore, if the Jews were influenced 
by such customs. Yet one searches the Old Testament and the New, and 
the Talmud, in vain for positive evidence of the same. 

In the short tractate Semdhoih, otherwise Ehel RahhdtM, occurs the 
following sentence : DtT" Ht!^;;^ N^T nnDpH p D^OH HDN ]'i<^'ii'y2 f^N 
7^DtJ^ which would seem to mean: ''People do not conduct (the?) water- 
channel out from the graves, and one shall not make there a way." It 
occurs in connection with other restrictions preventing parks connected 
with tombs from becoming places of recreation or profit. One must not 
gather there fire-wood or grass, nor pasture animals there, nor go walking. 
(Krauss, Talmudische Archdologie, 1911, ii, p. 77.) It is possible that 
the prohibition in question means that an aqueduct under construction 
must not be made to cut across a cemetery. But this cannot have 
occurred often, like the other nuisances of pasturing, wood-gathering and 
walking. It is much more likely that it refers to some objectionable 
practice, the original significance of which is not understood by the 
collectors of the tractate. 

The fact remains that certain Jewish tombs at Jerusalem have pools 
and water-channels, thus far unexplained. It is forbidden to conduct 
water-channels from tombs. Krauss translates: ''Doch diirfen in der 
Grdieranlage weder Wasser rinnen noch ein Steg angelegt . . . . werden. " 
(The italics are mine.) This water collected at or near the tomb could 
not have been used for washing the dead, for that was done at home. 
Neither could the water be used for washing the visitors at the tomb, to 
purify them from their uncleanness; for the water itself was unclean. 
Nor, for the same reason, could it be used by visitors or others for drinking 
or any other common purpose. On the contrary, note Spoer's idea 
(Zeitschrift fur alttesiamentliche Wissenschafty xxviii, pp. 271 if.), that 
pools in vertical walls near tombs are for the blood of sacrifice offered 
at the tomb, as were the dolmen-sacrifices in the East Jordan country. 
Spoer is the only writer who seems to have seen the pools at all ; and he has 
not noticed, or at any rate accounted for, the channels, which must be 
for water and not for blood. 



